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The American supreme court as an international tribunal. By Herbert 
A. Smith. (New York: Oxford university press, 1920. 120 p.) 

The purpose of the author of this book is to show what light the ex- 
perience of the supreme court in disposing of cases which have arisen 
between the states of the American union throws upon the problem of 
the judicial settlement of disputes between the nations of the world. A 
preliminary chapter deals with the origin of the supreme court and is 
followed by a careful analysis of the extent of the jurisdiction of that 
tribunal in cases to which a state is a party. The author then discusses 
the three types of interstate controversies which have arisen, i. e., boun- 
dary cases, actions to enforce state debts, and cases of injury by state 
action. He devotes a separate chapter to the problem of the enforcement 
of judgments against states. From this study the following conclusions 
are deduced : First, not all cases between nations can be settled judicial- 
ly. Second, the existence of an international court will stimulate the 
practice of submitting controversies to judicial decision. Third, certain 
vital questions, such as the problem of insuring compliance with decrees, 
must be clearly provided for in advance. Finally, such a court must 
administer a definite and written system of international law. 

While some of the author's statements are perhaps debatable, his 
treatment of cases is accurate and balanced. In connection, however, 
with the statement (p. 93) that the supreme court was never asked to 
decide ' ' whether a state could lawfully secede from the Union ' ' one would 
naturally expect to find an allusion to the case of Texas v. White (7 Wal- 
lace, 141) decided in 1868 in which the question was passed upon. The 
book is written in a clear and interesting style and should prove sug- 
gestive to students of international politics and useful to students of 
American constitutional history and law. 

EOBERT BXJGENE ClJSHMAN 

The frontier in American history. By Frederick Jackson Turner. (New 
York: Henry Holt and company, 1920. 375 p.) 

For many years Mr. Turner's modesty has caused him to refuse the 
urgent appeals of his friends for the republication of his numerous es- 
says on the frontier development. Finally, however, he has been per- 
suaded to present in convenient form to his many students and admirers 
these collected essays. Every student of history must congratulate him- 
self on their publication. 

Mr. Turner occupies a unique position in the field of western American 
history. Before his day the west had many historians, most of them be- 
longing to the large class of the untrained and unscientific ; but even the 
scholarly Parkman and Winsor held a different place among the western- 
ers than that which Mr. Turner has made for himself. They worked 
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alone on their problems and their works became storehouses from which 
the incapable drew, but neither of them attracted around him a group 
of younger men, inspired by the genius of the master and by his en- 
thusiasm for all things western. This has been the great achievement 
of Mr. Turner. To him belongs the honor of founding the scientific 
school of western history. Out of his seminar at Madison have come 
almost all the men who are to-day reinterpreting American history from 
the new viewpoint first established by this pioneer scholar. 

Even those who never enjoyed the advantages of his teaching have 
been drawn into the circle of his influence by his personal magnetism 
and scholarly attainments. It is a pleasure for the reviewer, trained in 
a very different school, to acknowledge his indebtedness to him, after 
he began research in Mr. Turner's chosen subject. The writer's corre- 
spondence files contain many long letters from him ; these are filled with 
references to various knotty questions, and they represent only one of 
his many acts of kindness. How generously does he give ! 

Mr. Turner's special genius lies in synthesis. It was by synthesis, 
based, of course, on analysis, that he arrived at a new viewpoint for our 
national history and laid the foundation for its reinterpretation. Some 
day in the distant future when a history of American historiography is 
written, Mr. Turner will be given a very notable place. No one since 
Bancroft has so completely redirected the course of historical research 
as has this westerner. His emphasis on the frontier his analysis of its 
conditions, his insistence on its influence on the building of American 
character, his history of its movement across the continent and his proof 
of its weight in politics and national issues have formed the vantage 
ground for his new outlook on American history, the value of which his 
students and followers are further proving. 

In this volume are collected the essays that treat of the significance of 
the frontier, and the several essays from the author's pen on other sub- 
jects are omitted. The first in the series is that famous one on the ' ' Sig- 
nificance of the frontier," which is best known in the form published in 
the Report of the American historical association for 1893. The other 
essays, many of them addresses, are, for the most part, amplifications of 
the same theme ; and the student may, therefore, find a continuous read- 
ing of the volume somewhat tedious, because the essays are all pitched 
to the same key. Taken individually, however, each essay is charming, 
most inspiring, and, in a way, perfect. 

One essay stands out from the rest because of its different character, 
and it is fortunate that it will now have a wider circle of readers. This 
is essay number three, ' ' The old west. ' ' In its significance and value it 
is equal to the better-known "Significance of the frontier." Here we 
have Mr. Turner at his best and revealing not only the power of synthesis 
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but also that of analysis. Since its appearance in 1907, the reviewer has 
regarded it as one of the most important essays ever penned by an Amer- 
ican historian. Mr. Turner has in it traced the history of the back coun- 
try of the colonies, the territory lying between the line of the falls and 
the foot of the mountains, where was found the first typical frontier 
society; or, as he expresses it: "in the crucible of the frontier the 
immigrants were Americanized, liberated and fused into a mixed race, 
English in neither nationality nor characteristics." Mr. Turner's power 
of minute research is exhibited in the intimate description of the various 
communities pushing their way through underbrush and forests toward 
the mountains. We are shown successively the manner of the filling up 
of the hinterlands of all the colonies from New England southward and 
we learn that in this region was developed a homogeneous and national- 
istic society from north to south that differed greatly from that living in 
particularistic self-sufficiency along the coast. 

During the past year we have been regaled on the glories of the pil- 
grim fathers, generally hopelessly mixed by the orators with the puri- 
tans of Massachusetts bay colony. We have been told that all that was 
good in American life has been imparted to it by these same Yankee 
forefathers ; and, inspired by fear of the modern radicals, the same ora- 
tors have asserted that the hope of the future lies in a return to the 
truth as taught by Cotton Mather and many of his kind. In their 
enthusiasm for conservatism the remembrance of witch-burning and 
Quaker whippings has not disturbed these would-be disciples of 
suppression. 

To this enthusiasm for the New Englander with its exaggeration of the 
Yankee influence, this book of essays by Mr. Turner is an excellent anti- 
dote. In his essay on the ' ' Contributions of the west to American democ- 
racy," Mr. Turner takes a much wider view of the problem and bases 
bis opinion on a much more careful analysis than does the average pil- 
grim tercentenary orator. He concludes : " It was, therefore, in the West, 
as it was in the period before the Declaration of Independence, that the 
struggle for democratic development first revealed itself, and in that 
area the essential ideas of American democracy had already appeared" 
(p. 242).- And again: "Jefferson was the first prophet of American 
democracy, and when we analyse the essential features of his gospel, it 
is clear that the Western influence was the dominant element" (p. 250). 
On page 259 occurs an excellent description of the process of democratiza- 
tion: "Most important of all has been the fact that an area of free 
land has continually lain on the western border of the settled area of 
the United States. Whenever social conditions tended to crystallize in 
the East, whenever capital tended to press upon labor or political re- 
straints to impede the freedom of the mass, there was this gate of escape 
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to the free conditions of the frontier. These free lands promoted individ- 
ualism, economic equality, freedom to use democracy. Men would not 
accept inferior wages and a permanent position of social subordination 
when this promised land of freedom and equality was theirs for the tak- 
ing. In a word, then, free lands meant free opportunities. Their exis- 
tence has differentiated the American democracy from the democracies 
which have preceded it, because ever, as democracy in the East took the 
form of highly specialized and complicated industrial society, in the 
West it kept in touch with primitive conditions, and by action and re- 
action these two forces have shaped our history" (p. 259). 

Undoubtedly the blood of the pilgrims and the puritans has added 
greatly to the growth of the American nation ; but the real cradle of the 
nation was not east of the Hudson river, not even east of the Appala- 
chians, but in the heart of the continent, the Mississippi basin where 
were gathered the sons of all peoples — New Englanders, New Yorkers, 
Pennsylvanians, southerners, Germans, Irish, Scandinavians, children of 
the north and south, the east and west of both hemispheres; and here 
these diverse bloods have mingled to make the American people. 

For several years the present writer has been wishing for a favorable 
opportunity to make a few critical remarks about one of the most classi- 
cal passages in Mr. Turner's writings, one that has become a part of the 
consciousness of all students of American history. The appearance of 
this volume of essays seems to invite him to speak out in public. The pas- 
sage referred to occurs in the first essay (p. 12) : "Stand at Cumber- 
land and watch the procession of civilization, marching single file — the 
buffalo following the trail to the salt springs, the Indian, the fur-trader 
and hunter, the cattle-raiser, the pioneer farmer — and the frontier has 
passed by." Later in the same essay (p. 19) he adopts the Reverend 
John Mason Peck's analysis of the farming group into three classes — 
hunter-farmers, pioneer farmers, and "men of capital and enterprise." 
Thus we are asked to imagine the moving across the continent of a veri- 
table wild-west show with its menagerie, clowns, and calliopes. Probably 
the majority of teachers of American history in our colleges and univer- 
sities delight their students by picturing to them this interesting spec- 
tacle as seen by the observer at Cumberland Gap. The reviewer pleads 
guilty to the indictment. 

The parade of this wild-west show as described by Mr. Turner lacks 
one important figure, Buffalo Bill himself, the most important and de- 
cidedly the most picturesque personage in the procession. In Buffalo 
Bill, the entrepreneur, one can see the land speculator who always fol- 
lowed hard on the heels of the fur-trader — in the case of the French 
procession at times being identical with him, for both Jolliet and La 
Salle were as much interested in land as in furs. Let us take our stand 
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at Cumberland Gap and watch pass the reconstructed line of march. Of 
course our eyes first catch the picturesque figure of Daniel Boone, in the 
popular mind the prototype of all hunter-farmers. But who is the well- 
dressed gentleman following so hard on the heels of Boone and evidently 
giving orders to this hero of the wilderness? That is Bichard Hender- 
son, the well-educated and eloquent lawyer of the North Carolina bar, 
who is responsible for the appearance in this region of Boone and of all 
the others who are making up this procession. Let us also take our 
stand on the Ohio river, that highway to the west, and watch pass the 
stream of boats. Here we shall see among the first the fur-traders from 
Pennsylvania and Virginia; but among them or coming soon after are 
such men as Thomas Walker, Christopher Gist, George Morgan, graduate 
of Princeton and prominent Philadelphia trader, Colonel John Connolly, 
Colonel George Washington — all interested in the exploration of west- 
ern lands. 

There is still another class of men not mentioned by Mr. Turner, and 
these are generally as early comers into the hinterland as the land specu- 
lators: the officers and soldiers of the western garrisons; they saw the 
west in its primeval dress, whether they carried the lilies of Prance, the 
crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, or the flag of the American eagle. 

The analysis of the later population into three classes, a la Mr. Peck, 
is also subject to criticism. The reviewer's own researches have given 
him a very close view of the population of Kentucky and Illinois in the 
early days. Mr. Peck to the contrary notwithstanding, all three classes 
arrived in both states practically contemporaneously. For instance, the 
people who composed the population of the state of Illinois in 1818 had 
for the most part all arrived within the borders of the territory within 
the previous decade; and among the population were such men as the 
English farmers led by Morris Birkbeck and southern gentlemen such as 
Nathaniel Pope and Edward Cole. The picture, therefore, of a succession 
of waves of immigration is incorrect. The figure should be a flood. Thus 
I have spoken, but it is only fair to say that my speaking has occurred 
some twenty-eight years after Mr. Turner wrote the famous passage. 

C. W. A. 

The United States: an experiment in democracy. By Carl Becker. 
(New York : Harper and Brothers, 1920. 333 p. $2.50) 
The publishers' announcement, as is too often the case, unfortunately, 
gives a somewhat misleading description of Professor Becker's The Uni- 
ted States: an experiment in democracy, for it should not be dragged 
into the class of historical narratives. Every thoughtful student of 
American history sooner or later develops his own philosophy or, if you 
prefer, his own interpretation of American development. In most cases, 



